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The Design for a Model School House, which ac- 
companies this number as an extra, has been fur- 
nished for each of our subscribers, at considerable 
expense, by “‘ The American Common School Soci- 
ety 


” 


EXPLANATION 


Of the Accompanying Design for a Village or Coun- 
try School House. 

1. The site for a school house should be elevated, or 
at least dry and airy, with a few trees aboutit. The 
ground around the house should be graduated to con- 
duct the water off, and either turfed, or graveled. 

2. The building should front the south or west, 
rather than the north or east. If there should be land 
sufficient for a small garden, it might be advan- 
tageously cultivated by the teacher and pupils, con- 
tributing to the health and recreation of all, and giv- 
ing at the same time a useful knowledge of plants. 
In short, the whole arrangements should be such as 
to produce, in after life, pleasing recollections of the 
spot where they received the rudiments of their educa- 
ion. 

3. The desiderata of the school room are, ample 
dimensions, light, and a free ventilation. Fhe 
annexed design is without lateral windows, (by which 
the attention of the school is too often diverted,) light 
being admitted through the roof, which opening also 
secures the freest ventilation. 

4. The ground plan, as here given, will accommo- 
date from eighty to one hundred seats, but may be 
adapted to any number of pupils by altering the scale. 

5. The form of the room should be semi-circular, 
with the master’s seat as the centre, as each scholar 
would then face the teacher. A polygonal form is here 
substituted for greater economy in the construction of 
the seats and desks. 

6. It will be observed by the plan, that each pupil, 
either in going in or out, has to pass the teacher. The 
inaster’s platform should be elevated two feet, with a 
moveable desk and chair, and may serve for a stage, as 
occasions may require. The front of each desk, 
which ought to be firmly secured to the floor,) forms 
the back of the seat before it. The breadth of the 





| desk should be sixteen inches—the breadth of the 


seat twelve inches, and the space or aisle between the 
desks, two feet. 

7. The roof should be so constructed as not to re- 
verberate sounds, and ought to be without a ceiling, 
showing the rafters and sheathing, which must be 
planed and neatly fitted. The side walls are thirteen 
feet high inside, which ought to be plaistered, and 
the rafters slope upwards to nineteen feet, and rest 
upon collar beams, which support a lantern window 
twelve feet square, one sash of which ought to be 
constructed for ventilation, by balancing on lateral 
pivots, which may be opened by a chord attached to 
the upper edge, or shut by one fixed to the lower 
edge. 

8. The foundation of the building should be of 
stone, laid with mortar, in random courses. The 
weather-boarding is put on vertically, tongued and 
grooved, and the joints covered with a fillet, which 
may be champered at the edges. ‘The cornice to 
project two feet six inches, and may show the ends 
of the rafters. The roof may be covered with tin, 
slate, or shingles. Dripping eaves are intended— 
without gutters. 

9. The tower in our plan contributes mainly to 
give character and taste to the design, and affords an 
entrance porch, closets for fuel and books, and a room 
for the teacher and abelfry. The tower is twelve by 
eighteen feet on the ground, and forty feet high, di- 
minishing two feet on each of three sides: so that at 
the top it is ten feet by fourteen; and the cornice is 
bracketted, and made to project three feet each way: 
The brackets should be cut out of plank from two to 
four inches thick. 

10 The front door is six feet wide, and to pre- 
serve the proper proportion, it must be made fifteen 
feet high; only nine feet, however, opening on 
hinges, the upper pannels and sash lights being fixed. 
Over the door is a tablet, which may be charged with 
seme appropriate motto or date. 

11. Against the walls mounted maps may be 
placed—and upon shelves above the stoves, architect- 
ural models, globes, orreries, etc. 


CALCUTTA HOLES!! 
1. We take the following from an essay written by 
Mr. Wyse, M. P., Great Britain. 
the school houses of Great Britain. 


2. “There is usually but one room for the children, 


and that of the most inferior description. This might 
be tolerated, were not the old practice still obstinately 
adhered to, of cooping up children,—young, cheerful, 
exulting children,—with all their being fresh and 
glowing within them, for seven or eight mortal hours 
within its prison precincts, its heavy and often fetid 
atmosphere. | 


He is speaking of 





3. “No matter how the summer breezes may play 
abroad,—no matter how its laughing flowers may peep 
in at their half-closed casements,—no matter how its 
joyous birds may mock, the captives at their desks 
within,—no matter how blue the sky, or how green 
the sward, or how bright or how playful the brook gur- 
gling beside it; there they are, and there they must 
remain, till the ‘task’? be duly thrashed out, iill the 
tread-mill penance be to the last minute performed ; 
stifling in their little hearts all its natural impulses, 
planted there for the wisest purposes; refusing all 
sympathy with all those beautiful and happy things 
about them ; chained to “learning,” as a galley-slave 
to his boule; and finally compelled to consider it as a 
privation and a punishment, when it ought to have 
been felt as a gift and a reward. 

4. “The injury to their whole nature by such ar- 
rangement, is excessive. If the limbs and lungs are 
not allowed their play, not less is the intellect clouded, 
and the will rendered sulky, listless, or sour. These 
long, long hours of captivity are the causes of half the 
irritation, resistance, punishments in schools. 

5. “Send them forth at once, master and all, on 
the fine spring morning, or the long summer’s after- 
noon, to the green plot before the school, covered 
with flowers of their own planting ; under the tree fa- 
miliar to their fathers’ recollections, when they too 
were children like themselves; and there you will 
have some chance of keeping their attention, not 
forced, but yielded with a loving heart ; there indeed 
you may speak of nature, with her page wide spread 
before you, and pray, secure of the piety of your au- 
dience, with such a temple over you as God’s own 
glorious sky. 

6. “I never heard prayer fall with sach sweetness 
and force as when uttered by those small innocent 
voices under the canopy of some noble old tree.” 


AN IMPOSTOR CAUGHT. 

1. The first dialogue, entitled Alcibiades in Plato, 
is worthy the serious study of all who are directing 
the education of young men, who from talent, rank 
or wealth, are likely to possess weight and power in 
the world. Alcibiades is represented as going to 
harangue the Athenians. Socrates meets and asks 
him whether he is going to address them upon some- 
thing which he understands better than they do? Of 
this Alcibiades thinks there can be no doubt. 

2. Socrates then questions him with regard to 
what he does understand ; and finding it to be literae 
ture, playing upon the lute, and gymnastics, asks him 
upon which of these subjects he is about to address the 
Athenians. When it is discovered to be none of 
these, he inquires whether it is upon architecture that 
he is going to speak? This, however, Alcibiades al- 
lows could not be the case, because he does not un~ 
derstand the subject. 
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3. At last Alcibiades states, that it is about peace 
and war. Here Socrates drives him into a strait, and 
compels him to acknowledge his ignorance. Upon 
which Alcibiades, to get out of it, says: “To be con- 
fidential, Socrates, I understand you, and agree with 
you ; but the greater part of the persons who inter- 
fere in political matters are ignorant of them.” 

4. “What of this?” says Socrates. “If,” replies 
Alcibiades, “they were educated, there would be 
some need for those endeavoring to oppose them to 
learn and practise; but, since they come ignorant to 
the consideration of the affairs of state, where is the 
need of such labor ?”” 

5. Does not this confession of ignorance in the 
above dialogue give us the presumptuous reflections of 
many who have assumed the office of teaching others? 
The Greek youth, Alcibiades, justifies his own igno- 
rance of the subject he intended to teach, by stating 
the ignorance of those to be tasght. How many 
school teachers rely on the ignorance of children and 
their parents! Oh! that there were a Socrates to 
question and bring to confession each one of them. 

6. We shall never have good and learned teachers, 
until parents and school inspectors can detect imposi- 
tion, and discern merit. 


DRAWING. 


1. Drawing, in this country, has been looked upon 
only as a polite accomplishment, not in any way con- 
nected with the practical business of life. But this 
is not so, for it gives great aid in defining, expressing, 
and retaining some ideas, over which words are 
almost powerless. Drawing also exercises attention, 
from the care and observation necessary to faithfully 
represent objects. 

2. I know of no intellectual exercise more valuable 
ta the pupil than that of drawing. It calls forth those 
very faculties which give strength and ornament to 
the mind—1. The Memory, in bringing back to the 
attention the place or object the pencil is delineating. 
2. Conception, in bringing vividly before the mind 
that which we wish to represent. 3.. The Imacina- 
tion, by combining the individual elements of nature. 
4. ABsTRACTION, in separating the various objects 
and facts from each other. 5. Comparison, in paint- 
ing a likeness on the map. 6. Reason, by discern- 
ing the connexions of objects, and the relations of the 
parts to the whole. And, 7. Taste, by aclose exa- 
mination of nature that we may give a faithful like- 
ness. 

3. Drawing is useful, and takes hold of the practi- 
cal business of life. If we learn to draw a likeness of 
a kitchen utensil, or a farming implement, and in our 
travels see an article, whether it be a plough or chop- 
ping-knife, which we perceive, at once, is better than 
the one we use at home, we are able to make a draw- 
jng of it, and thus carry home the improvements of 
others. 


4. Again, there is nothing which children are more 
delighted with than a pencil and a slate, or a pen and 
a piece of paper—they will sit and make lines and gro- 
tesque figures for hours, and of this exercise they 
never tire. They should have, then, at the age of 
four or five, a few simple drawing lessons, beginning 





with a straight line, a curve, a right angle, a triangle, 
and so going up to lines and figures more complex, 
till they have taken lessons in plants, animals, land- 
scapes, and the various implements of husbandry and 
philosophy. 

5. We have been led to this train of reflection 
from seeing some Drawing Cards, under the name of 
“ First Lessons in Drawing,” by J. Holbrook. These 
lessons are 49 in number, and embrace, mostly, 
kitchen and farming utensils. We have seen large 
children and small children sit and copy these simple 
lessons for hours. The exercise seems to awaken 
new faculties, and give the child a new being. It 
soon inclines to make a drawing of every thing it 
sees. 

6. Every school and family should have these 
cards, which cost but fifty cents a box, containing the 
49 lessons. We will let Mr. Holbrook commend 
this study to our readers, inserting the following, 
which appears on a paper with the box of cards : 

“The following are among the reasons why draw- 
ing is an appropriate branch of common education, 
and, of course, deserving of general attention, both 
in schools and families :-— 

“1. It is extensively applicable to the common 
pursuits of life, especially the mechanical arts, and 
civil engineering ; asit is to nearly every department 
of science. 

«2. Experience has fully proved, that drawing and 
writing are learned in connexion sooner and better, 
than writing is or can be separately. 


“3. A daily exercise in writing descriptions of 
various objects, both of nature and art, in addition to 
drawing them, furnishes practical and highly useful 
lessons in spelling, grammar, and composition, which 
render pupils more thorough in those important 
branches of education, than they can ever become, by 
merely committing to memory spelling-book columns, 
and the abstract definitions and rules of grammar. 

“4. If a large portion of the exercises, both of 
drawing and describing objects, is performed on 
slates, which are decidedly preferable to paper, espe- 
cially for beginners, they prevent a great destruction 
of books and stationary, now so expensive and so in- 
effectual in school instructions. 

“5. The combined exercise of drawing and de- 
scribing objects, leads children to think—to observe, 
examine and understand various departments of na- 
ture and art; and thus constantly stores their minds 
with useful and eritertaing knowledge, and protects 
them from the numerous misfortunes of ignorance 
and vice. 

‘“¢ First Lessons in Drawing’ on a sheet, and the 
same figures ina box of ‘ Drawing Cards,’ by Josiah 
Holbrook, furnish appropriate lessons in this ele- 
mentary and usetul department of instruction, and 
introduce pupils to a great variety of exercises in 
spelling, penmanship, grammai, and composition, 
which are alike interesting and instructive to children, 
whether in scbool or at home. They are well calcu- 
lated to aid parents in the great and responsible, but 
much neglected duties of domestic education. 

‘“‘For using the sheet and cards in schools, many 
teachers have adopted the plan of substituting them 





for one-half the exercises in copy writing, usually pur- 
sued by their pupils; others use them instead of les- 
sons in grammar or composition, for which the de- 
scriptive exercises answer, as much more than a sub- 
stitute. 

“Tn families they are readily used by children 
without any instruction from parents, though such 
instruction is, of course, an aid and encouragement 
to juvenile efforts of the ever-inquiring and ever-active 
minds and hands of these ardent lovers, and untiring 
seekers after useful and entertaining knowledge. 

“The most useful and the most interesting appli- 
cation made of these drawings and descriptions, when 
completed, is sending them, by way of exchange, to 
other schools and other states and countries. They 
have already been sent, in great numbers, to the four 
quarters of the globe.” 

I The above “Cards” published and sold at 
this office. 


THE “ART OF TEACHING.” 


1. The first leading principle, which may be con- 
sidered as including all the others, is, that instructing 
achild and stuffiing his memory with ideas without 
exercising the understanding, are not the same thing. 
Attention is to be given to the other mental powers, 
which are to be roused, developed, exercised and cul- 
tivated. 

2. It is evident that success in teaching cannot be 
obtained by pursuing too rigidly any one plan of 
instruction, for the individual qualities of every child 
are different. 

3. Instruction, therefore, ceases to be a handicraft, 
to be exercised according to a few simple rules in an 
uniform manner ; it becomes an art ; and as the inti- 
mate combination of extensive knowledge, sound 
sense, and a profound acquaintance with human na- 
ture, is required for the purpose of exercising it with 
good success, it may with truth be called a very diffi- 
cult art. 

4. Teaching, in its common signification, and in- 
structing, are by no means synonymous; as the 
former generally implies only the imparting of some 
kind of knowledge, and the impressing it strongly on 
the memory of the student. But instructing means 
to help the student in acquiring or appropriating to 
himself any kind of knowledge, or in forming the 
habit cf performing certain tasks with facility. 

5. This cannot be effected without a steady applica- 
tion of the mental powers on the side of the student ; 
and where this activity is not excited and kept up, the 
desired end cannot be attained. In endeavoring to 
create this activity, the art of the teacher displays it- 
self most conspicuously. 

6. His business is not to save to the students all 
trouble and labor by explaining every thing to them ; 
but he must have sufficient sagacity to distinguish 
where, and how far the knowledge and mental powers 
of the child alone are sufficient for the performance of 
the task, and where, and how far his own interference 
is required. 

7. A teacher who, following up this idea, has ac- 
quired by experience a certain tact in thus dealing 
with the children under his care, may be certain that 
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he will succeed in exciting and maintaining their at- 
tention, and in implanting in their minds a thirst for 
knowledge and the habit of mental activity. 

8. Explanations on the side of the teacher, and 
performances on the side of the children, will there- 
fore follow one another alternately. In giving the 
children tasks to perform, or problems to solve, the 
sound sense and experience of the teacher are put to 
the test. They must be neither too easy nor too diffi- 
cult. 

9. In the first case the attention of the child 
slackens, and relapses into inactivity ; in the second 
it makes perhaps repeated efforts, but, finding them 
useless, it becomes discouraged and remiss in its 
work. 

10. If either of these cases happen repeatedly, the 
mind of the child gets into the habit of working at the 
best only by starts; and if the whole course of teach- 
ing consists of such mistakes on the part of the 
teacher, there will be a danger of all mental energy 
being drowned by his want of capacity for the due 
performance of the duties of his office. 


DAVIES’ ARITHMETIC. 


1. We had occasion, in an early number of the 
Common School Assistant, to notice and to recom- 
mend to the favorable attention of teachers, an Arith- 
metic, published by Professor Davies. 

2. Since that time, it has been introduced into 
many schools in this and ether states, and has re- 
ceived the uniform and decided approbation of teach- 
ers. It has, so far as we know, been retained in 
every school where it has been once used ; and, in- 
deed, we feel assured that no teacher, after becoming 
acquainted with it, would willingly exchange it for 
another. 

3. The author, however, has thought best to give 
to the book an enlarged form, and has embodied 
many suggestions of distinguished teachers. The 
new edition, just published, contains many additional 
examples, and is, we think, in all respects decidedly 
superior to the old one. 

4. It commences with a Mental Arithmetic, in 
which is taught the elementary combinations of num- 
bers, and their division into parts, forming the frac- 
tions. 

5. This is intended merely as an introduction to 
the Written Arithmetic, and is admirably calculated 
to give to the younger pupils some idea of the simple 
properties and powers of numbers. A key has also 
been prepared, in which every example in the Arith- 
metic is fully and accurately wrought out. 

6. It may, perhaps, be well for us to state the par- 
ticulars in which we consider this Arithmetic supe- 
rior to any other. 

7. First. The subjects are arranged throughout 
in a natural and scientific o:der, each depending on 
those which have gone before it. 

8. Second. All the terms, or technical words, are 
defined. In each subject the most elementary idea is 
first presented, generally under the form of a question, 
then follow illustrations or examples, and lastly the ge- 
neral rule. 

9. Third. We consider the change of name, from 
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“compound” to ‘“denominate numbers,” and the 


general method of treating this class of numbers, as a 
decided improvement. 

10. Fourth. The two principal objects of Arithme- 
tic have been constantly and closely followed, viz : to 
explain the properties of numbers, or the laws which 
regulate their combinations ; and also to give the best 
rules for their application to practical purposes. 

11. This Arithmetic is simple, and, and at the same 
time, scientific in its methods, and the study of it will 
not only qualify the pupil to advance into the higher 
branches of the mathematics, but will also give him all 
the rules Recessary in business transactions. 

12. It is, indeed, what its name imports, a Mental 
and Practical Arithmetic, in which the exactness of 
science is blended with what is practically useful. 

13. Under these impressions of its merits it has 
been adopted as best suited to the wants of our schools, 
and as such, we recommend it toall who take an inter- 
est in promoting the cause of education. 


DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 


Wjth the assistance of several literary gentlemen, 
I have selected books for a district library, worth 
$20. This library can be sent to any place, well 
packed and directed, if $20 and an order are sent to 
us. The lowest wholesale prices for the books will 
be charged. J. Orvitte Tayror. 
ONE OF THE REASONS WHY CHILDREN 

HATE SCHOOLS. 


‘*Mamma,”’ said little Mary, as she came in one 
day, crying, from school, “I hope you will not send 
me to school again until I ama large girl.” Her mo- 
ther kindly took her hand and inquired the reason.— 
“ Because, mamma,”’ replied the child, “ the benches 
are so high that I can scarcely climb up on them ; and 
when I do get up, I must hold fast with both hands 
to keep me from failing off.” 


COMMON SCHOOL ALMANAC. 


1. The “ American Common School Society” will 
publish, in June next, a Common Scoot ALMANAc. 
We have had Temperance Almanacs, Christian Al- 
manacs, Agricultural Almanacs, &c. &c.—but never 
have we had a Common School Almanac. 

2. The Common School Almanac will contain 
drawings of model school houses, a large body of sta- 
tistics on popular education in this and foreign coun- 
tries, clear and strong appeals to parents, teach- 
ers, and school officers, and the ‘most recent in- 
formation on the great subject of the people’s educa- 
tion. 

3. It will readily occur to the friends of education, 
that this Almanac, if generally circulated, will reach 
many who otherwise would never read any thing on 
the subject of education, and consequently is one of 
the instruments which must be used in elevating our 
common schools. It is believed that the public will 
encourage this important effort. 

4. Price of the Almanac, $2 per hundred, or $18 
per thousand. 

5. Orders should be sent in as early as convenient, 
to J. Orville Taylor, Secretary of the Society. 











DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 


1. The State of New York has 10,207 common 
schools, and to these humble places of learning are 
500,000 children looking for their education. What 
a subject is this for the philanthropist ! 500,000 ac- 
tive, inquiring intellects before him!! Each one ac- 
quiring habits and forming character, and if great and 
useful in after life, will be so, because he obtained the 
aim and impetus while young. 


2. How can we reach this process of thought now 
going on in each child’s mind? How can the learn- 
ing and the experience of the past, speak its rich 
treasures of instruction to every young heart and 
mind in the State? This is a question of great mo- 
ment, and we will endeavor to answer it : 


3. And first, the instruction cannot be given by 
school-masters. The districts are not able to employ 
teachers who have spent the years and fortunes ne- 
cessary to obtain this learning. The school must, at 
present, from the very necessity of its circumstances, 
employ a cheap teacher, and therefore one of small 
attainments. ‘The teacher cannot give what he has 
not, and his means of education have been so limited, 
that he has but little to impart to the school. The 
boys cannot look to him for those inspiring truths 
which great men have presented to the world, and 
which every child has a right to claim as his legacy. 
The teacher, then, which the school is compelled to 
employ, cannot be the channel of this high instruc- 
tion, which every child demands, and which it is our 
duty to confer. 

4. Secondly—This knowledge cannot be imparted 
by the parents, for they have not received it. The 
political press cannot give it, for its object is to con- 
vey the passing events of the hour—not science, or 
mental discipline ; and the question comes back upon 
us, by what means can we place in contact the writ- 
ings and the lives of the past and honored, with the 
young thirsty intellects now so rapidly rising into 
manhood, to fill the offices and duties of American 
freemen? We answer, without hesitation, by the 
School Library Law. 

5. There is not a district in the State, however 
sparse or poor its population, that cannot raise $20, 
for this will take but a few cents from each family ; 
and this $20 will purchase 50 volumes, which will 
contain, selected as the books may be, the lives of 
20 or 30 of the greatest ornaments of our race, and 
the investigations and the results of 20 or 30 more of 
our most admired authors. Taxes for the support of 
knowledge, are like vapors which rise only to de- 
scend in showers to beautify and fertilize the carth. 
Then with the sum of $20, raised without being felt 
by any one, we have placed in the hands of 50 or 60 
youth, the fairest models of biography, and the 
choicest intellects of every nation. 

6. In no other way can this be done. There are 
not bookstores in the country, throwing open their 
doors to the people, as we have them at almost 
every corner of the street in cities. Neither are the 
people able to purchase private libraries ; but the fi- 
brary system carries to the door of every poor mar 
the laws, the manners and customs, the plants, the 
animals, the minerals, the arts and sciences of every 
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nation on the globe. And unless the habit of reading 
is formed in youth, it is never acquired. What a 
boon can this system confer on every child, each one 
demanding this knowledge as the means of its own 
happiness, and each requiring it to perform its duties 
as a citizen king of a great republic! 

7. Let us see what men, whom we have all agreed 
to bless and honor, have written on the subject of 
reading. Says the Hon. Mr. Wyse, member of the 
British Parliament, ‘a reading people will soon be- 
come a thinking people, and a thinking people must 
soon become a great people.” Here in the most 
simple manner, yet with equal force, we are pointed 
to a noble end, and the means to obtain it. 

8. Said Baron Cuvier to the tribunal of legislators, 
«Why has not heaven given me that eloquence of 
heart which you so much admire in my venerable 
colleague? how would I then depict to you the dif- 
ference between the poor child without books, and 
the one who is so fortunate as to meet daily in his 
library the minds of the mighty dead.” This distin- 
guished scholar always spent two hours each morn- 
ing, says his biographer, in examining the books of 
the public schools of Paris. He saw the influence 
that books could have upon the children of his coun- 
try. Says Martin Luther, “ in every age, the neces- 
sity has been felt of having good books, and every 
child a reader. Since the great defect and complaint 
is that we have them not, surely we are not to sit 
and wait until they grow up of themsclves. We 
can neither chop them out of wood or hue them out 
of stone ; and God will work no miracles to furnish 
what we have means to provide. We must, there- 
fore, apply our minds and money to write these books 
and train up our children to read them. For, whose 
fault is it but that of the government, which allows 
our young children to grow up like trees in the woods, 
and bestow no pains on their education? It is an in- 
human wickedness for men to say, ‘let things go on 
as they may, we care not what happens to our poste- 
rity.’ Such rulers should govern not human beings, 
but dogs and swine, for they seek only their own gain 
and ease.” 

9. Once more: “ Without books,” says the quaint 
Bartholin, “‘ God is silent, justice dormant, science at 
a stand, philosophy lame, letters dumb, and all things 
involved in Cimmerian darkness.”” And this is true 
for the history and wisdom of other men and other ge- 
nerations, can be ours only by reading. 

10. “ Reading,” says Lord Bacon, “ makes a full 
man, and thinking a correct man.”” But what so apt 
tomake us think, as books which put us among the 
thinking and give us the materials for thought.— 
There is as much reason in sending a man into the 
field to cut down the grass without a scythe, as to ex- 
pect a child to grow up a strong intelligent man 
without books. The child requires a good library of 
books as much as the merchant does his store filled 
with goods. Books are to the young mind seeking 
knowledge, what capital is to the merchant— 
seed to the farmer—or materials to the mechanic. 
We cannot expect the children of our state to 
grow rich in knowledge, unless we give them 
a good capital stock to work with. Why should 





we complain of the ignorance of the people, 
and continue to withhold from them the very means 
of information? They cannot obtain the learned 
teacher, certainly not, atleast in 8,000 of the 10,000 
schools in the state, we keep them from the light of 
science and literature, and then blame them for not 
being intelligent. 

11. If we will but give the people books, and the 
ability to read, they can educate themselves ; and 
self-education is always the best education. The 
great mathematician, Edmund Stone, was the gard- 
ner of the Duke of Argyle ; and when Edmund was 
but seventeen years old, the Duke was one day 
walking in his garden and noticed Newton’s Princi- 
pia lying on the grass, and directed it to be taken to 
his library. Young Stone appeared and claimed it. 
“Yours !” said the Duke: “do you read Geome- 
try and Latin and Newton?” “A little,” answered 
the boy ; who being farther questioned, excited the 
Duke’s amazement still more. ‘And how came 
you with all this knowledge?” the Duke at last in- 
quired. “A servant,” said Stone, “ taught me ten 
years since to read; and does a man need to know 
any thing more than to be able to read, and have a li- 
brary, to learn every thing else ?” 

12. We spend millions in teaching the children of 
the State to read; and can they receive the full be- 
nefit of this acquirement without books? Let the 
District give to the children a library,and like Edmund 
Stone, will they need auy thing more “to learn 
every thing else ?” 


To the Honorable Members of the Senate and As. 
sembly of the State of New York. 


1. Gentlemen: Inconnection with the proposed 
appropriation of the income of the surplus revenue to 
purposes of education, permit me to present the 
claims of the school district libraries, respectfully to 
your consideration. 

2. As I have already expressed my views generally 
in reference to these libraries, in a pamphlet placed 
upon your desks, some weeks ago, I propose nothing 
more, at the present time, than to offer a brief state- 
ment of facis in confirmation of those views. 

3. And if it be true, (as I think it undoubtedly is,) 
that the testimony of experience is of all things the 
most to be relied upon, as the best, and the only sure 
guide to enlightened legislation, then will these facts 
certainly be not without importance, in enabling you 
rightly to judge, whether the institutions to which 
they relate, are, or are not, entitled to the aid which is 
solicited for them. 

4. In the town where I reside, (Geneseo, Living- 
ston Co.) there are seven school districts which have 
libraries—kept, with one exception, in the school 
room, and under the care of the teacher, who is thus 
placed in a situation, the best possible, to observe the 
operation and effect of these libraries. 

5. From a letter addressed to the library commit- 
tee in one of these districts, I extract the following 


testimony. The writer, an intelligent and respecta- 
ble teacher, says, “It is now nearly three years du- 
ring which it has been my happiness to labor in 


schools where libraries have been introduced. In the 





school under my care, during nine months of the 
years ‘36 and ’37, the whole school, with one or two 
exceptions, read the library, consisting of forty vol- 
umes, entirely through; and some of the scholars re- 
perused the books, again and again. The library of 
the sclsol over which I now preside, (in the village of 
Geneseo,) consists of 130 bound volumes. The 
number of scholars who have drawn books from the 
library, since it came under my care,” (about nine 
months,) “is 130. The present number of scholars 
who draw is 95. They not only have an irrepressi- 
ble, unabated desire to continue to read, but the pa- 
rents of the scholars have informed me personally, 
that they have been highly delighted, as well as 
greatly interested, by the perusal of the books. The 
condition of our library is as good as could be ex- 
pected, when we consider the continual use to which 
it is subjected—some of the books have been literally 
worn out by fair use—very seldom, never to my 
knowledge, has a book been rudely or wantonly in- 
jured. Unequivocal testimony has been presented to 
me, from time to time, of the good effects of these li- 
braries upon pupils, parents, and also teachers. It is 
lamentably true that teachers, generally, read very 
little, and possess very little general knowledge. 
This' system” (viz: of district libraries) “ furnishes 
the more intelligent of every school with an amount of 
knowledge far surpassing the limited stock possessed 
by most teachers—hence, as a legitimate conse- 
quence, they would demand a class of more highly 
qualified teachers.” 

6. And the view here presented is a very im- 
portant one. The argument is—that, from the cir- 
cumstance that the effect of these libraries would be 
to elevate materially the intellectual condition of the 
schools, teachers, in order to keep in advanee of their 
scholars, to maintain their relative superiority in 
knowledge and general acquirements,would feel them- 
selves, as the writer further observes, “‘ compelled to 
become better qualified for the discharge of the high 
functions, which, as teachers, devolve upon them.””— 
“Tn regard to the character of the books composing 
the libraries which have come under my notice, it is 
unexceptionable.”’ 

7. Mr. Rice concludes by saying—‘ So apparent 
are the happy results of this system, that it seems to 
have surpassed even the expectations of its friends.” 

8. I, a few weeks ago, visited every district 
school in the town of Geneseo, having a library— 
with a view to ascertain to what extent, in other in- 
stances, similar favorable results had been realised. I 
found the teachers in these schools, with no exception, 
decidedly friendly to district libraries. Observation 
and experience have enabled them rightly to appreciate 
their value ; and they signified their entire concfr- 
rence in the preceding views, by inscribing their 
names, under a declaration to that effect, at the close 
of Mr. Rice’s letter. 

9. Inone of the districts, in consequence of atem- 
porary suspension of their school, the library had been 
placed in charge of one of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict. A few days subsequent to my visit, I received 
from this gentleman the following letter : 

10. “Mr. Page has requested me to state the bene- 
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fits of our school library. It has given our children an 
inerease of knowledge—it has fixed in them a habit of 
reading all the books they can get—they have read 
our library over and over, until they have got the 
whole subject matter of it in their minds—it has 
kept our boys at home in the evening—it has kept 
them out of much vice—it has improved their mo- 
rals—it has given them a large step towards man- 
hood. Our library is a very money-saving thing—it 
saves clothes. One scuffling boy wears out as many. 
clothes as two reading boys. ‘he aged and the 
middle aged have received a benefit from this li- 
brary. On the whole, it is one of the best things 
that has ever been put within the reach of our chil- 
dren. I have conversed with my neighbors on this 
subject. I find that they agree with me in every 
particular.” 

11. To the foregoing testimony, so satisfactorily 
showing, by experience and facts, the invaluable 
benefits of district libraries, I can most unqualifiedly, 
and from personal observation and knowledge on the 
subject, add my own, in favor of these, as I consider 
them, humble as they may seem to be, yet in view of 
the vast amount of good which they may be made 
instrumental in securing, most interesting and im- 
portant institutions. 

12. But there are objectors—who would discou- 
rage all attempts to introduce these libraries, assum- 
ing that the books, when procured, will be wan- 
tonly destroyed, or speedily lost. There are others, 
again, who are alarmed lest immoral, or irreligious, 
or sectarian books should be introduced, to corrupt 
and pervert the minds of our youth. Now the first 
of these objections would apply, in a greater or less 
degree, to all public libraries ; and it might be a suf- 
ficient reply to the last, that it is wholly incredible to 
suppose, that parents, (it matters not scarcely what 
their individual characters might be,) should know- 
ingly choose bad or improper books for their chil- 
dren. And if, by inadvertence, an objectionable 
book should chance to find its way into one of these 
libraries, passing under so many eyes, how soon 
would its mischievous character be detected, and the 
furtive intruder be indignantly banished. 

13. But I will again appeal to facts, which will 
make manifest far more conclusively than any mere 
reasoning, how little force there in truth is, in these 
objections. 

14. As I before observed, there are, in the town 
of Geneseo, seven districts provided with libraries. 
I have recently inspected these libraries, and will 
state generally the result of that inspection. By far 
the greater number of books were, considering how 
much they had been used, in remarkable good condi- 
tion; but very few—my impression is, scarcely any 
—had been so much injured, or abused, as to be ren- 
dered wholly unserviceable. In some of the libraries 
no books had been lost; in others, a few volumes 
were missing; but not amounting, I think I may 
safely say, in all, to a dozen volumes. Lists 
of the books in five of these libraries, (comprising 
altogether 357 volumes) I have before me; and I 
am unable to discover that there is a single book, 
which might fairly be objected to, either on the score 
of immoral, or irreligious, or sectarian tendency. 





15. It is manifest, ther, that, with respect to these 
libraries, the objections under consideration are 
strikingly at variance with experience and facts. 
And why, I ask, may we not fairly conclude, that 
what has been effected in one town (for there are no 
peculiar circumstances to make this particular town 
an exception) may not also be effected in any other 
town ; and that wherever there shall be found intel- 
ligence and liberality to introduce these libraries, 
there will be no serious difficulty in successfully 
maintaining them. And could we prevail in securing 
the universal introduction and permanent mainte- 
nance of district libraries, they would, I most con- 
scientiously believe, by creating and maintaining, 
every where, a love and habit of reading, do more 
towards educating the whole people, towards storing 
their minds with useful knowledge, and giving them 
intellectual tastes, and making them, in a word, 
thinking and reasoning beings, than all the other 
educational means combined, which our common 
school system affords. 

16. If this be true, or, to any considerable extent, 
true, I then submit it to honorable members of 
the legislature—the honored servants of the people, 
for the people’s good—wheiher these libraries are not 
entitled to their liberal support ; whether, in the ap- 
propriations about to be made, they should not re- 
ceive such pecuniary aid, as shall, by its amount, and 
the conditions on which it is bestowed, insure their 
speedy and universal introduction. 

W. P. Pace. 


BARNARD’S REPORT 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMMON SCHOOLS. 


1. The Committee feel the full weight of the high 
duty imposed upon them. ‘The most valuable inter- 
ests of a great people, personal and political, for the 
present time, and for the future, are, undoubtedly, in 
some degree, in their hands. 

2. At all times, the educational system of the 
State is a matter of deep and paramount importance ; 
and on those who have charge of it, and on those 
who have any authoritative influence over it, must 
always rest a deep and lasting responsibility. But, 
at this time, the whole subject comes to us invested 
with new interest. 

3. The State is now possessed, and to be possessed, 
of new and ample means, in the income of a large 
fund, deposited with it by the government of the 
United States ; and it seems to be generally conceded 
that these means shall be devoted exclusively to the 
purposes of education. 

4. The available fund, already deposited, amounts 
to nearly four millions of dollars ; and to this will 
shortly be added a million and a third mote, if the law 
of Congress, as it now stands, shall be executed.— 
With the income arising from so liberal a fund, 
thrown on the hands of the State, and which is re- 
garded, by common consent, as a new and perpetual 
endowment for our system of public instruction, a 
new and most responsible duty arises. 

5. An additional sum, already equal to twice the 
amount of that now commanded by the State, for the 





same purpose, is to be annually applied to the ad- 





vancement of education, the spread of knowledge 
among the people, the forming of the popular charac- 

ter, and the preparing and perfecting of that broad 

basis of intelligence and virtue, on which alone can 

rest our republican forms, and the security and happi- 

ness of a great and growing community. 

6. Your committee feel that, under these circum- 
stances, it would be inexcusable in them, and in this 
Legislature, not to review, and perhaps revise, the 
whole plan of public instruction in this State. 

7. From this time, the State must be regarded as 
starting from a new point, as setting out in a new 
career, in regard to a matter of the first consequence; 
and it cannot fail to depend very much on the man- 
ner in which this important trust shall be performed, 
whether we are to be a peaceful, prosperous, free and 
happy people, or a peuple, sunk, at no distant day, in 
misery—splendid misery it may be—broken into fu- 
rious and contending factions, and passing through 
every form of vice, and every form of violence, first 
into anarchy, and then under the iron hand of an op- 
pressive, and, perhaps, bloody despotism. 

8. The part which seems to be assigned to your 
committee in this work, is that of examining the plan 
of public instruction, as it now exists, pointing out its 
defects, and devising and preparing for the action of 
the Assembly such material changes and alterations 
in the system, and such new measures, as we may 
deem essential to the proper progress and advance 
ment of this great interest ; this delicate and respon- 
sible service has occupied much painful thought with 
us, much severe study and patient investigation. 

9. We submit the conclusions at which we have 
arrived, to the House, certainly with a severe convic- 
tion that, in the main, they are right, and with an 
earnest hope, that, if they shall meet with the favora- 
ble judgment of the Legislature, they may be proved 
to be just by the practical working, the salutary and 
happy influence of the measures which may be adopt- 
ed, as the result of these conclusivns. 

10. At the same time we may be allowed to say, 
that though we do not shrink from the responsibility 
of taking decided, perhaps bold ground, yet this con- 
fidence is not wholly our own ; inasmuch as we know 
that nothing that we may recommend can be adopted 
until it shall have passed the patient scrutiny of both 
houses of the Legislature, and met the sanction of 
their deliberate and united wisdom. 


11 It has seemed desirable to your committee, at 
a time when the State is about to apply large addi- 
tional means to the uses of education, and to adopt, 
as we hope, a permanent State system of pubic in- 
struction on an extended and comprehensive plan, 
that the right and the duty of the government in re- 
gard_to the subject of popular education, should, if 
possible, be clearly and accurately defined. 

12. What constitutional right has the government 
to impose the burthen of taxation on individual pro- 
perty, or to employ the public funds, however ob- 
tained, for the furthorance of any such object as that 
of popular instruction? Is not education a personal 


advantage, accruing to the individual instructed, as. 
much as the possession of property, or any other 





good? and by what right does the government un» 
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dertake to bestow personal benefits at all, much more 
to compel one class of men, because they are men 
of substance, to bear the expense of benefits gratui- 
tously bestowed on another class ? 

13. The right and duty in question, seem, to your 
committee, to rest mainly on two grounds. 

14. In the first place. the power over education is 
one of the powers of public police, belonging essen- 
tially to the government. It is one of those powers, 
the exercise of which is indispensable to the preser- 
vation of society—to its integrity, and its healthy 
action. 

15. It rests on the same foundation as that which 
is employed in defining and taking cognizance of 
crime, in erecting courts, both of civil and of crimi- 
nal jurisdiction, in establishing jails and penitentia- 
ries, and in compelling the performance of contracts, 
and the reparation of injuries. 

16. In this point of view, it is one among a num- 
ber of means to the same end, either of which, or all 
of which, may be freely used, according to the wis- 
dom and discretion of the public authorities. All are 
lawful, and equally lawful and constitutional modes 
of action. 

17. In the present case, however, the choice is 
not a question of expediency or economy only— 
though certainly important in the latter point of view 
—but it becomes a question of humanity also. For 
while it will always be necessary to provide for the 
punishment of offences against society, when com- 
mitted, and for the compulsory observance of perso- 
nal obligations, and redress of personal grievances, 
yet it is vastly preferable, undoubtedly, that if sucha 
thing were possible, there should be no grievances to 
be redressed, no broken promises, and no committed 
crimes. 

18. It is the aim, and undoubted tendeacy of edu- 
cation, properly understood and conducted, to accom. 
plish this object—an object of incalculable benefit to 
human society. As a measure, designed to operate 
only as a law of police, the public support of educa- 
tion goes behind all crime, and all injurious and dis- 
turbing action in society, and seeks to occupy the in- 
tellect and the affections of men, and simply by in- 
forming the mind ar.d moulding the temper, by de- 
monstrating that it is the interest and the happiness 
of each to be just and generous towards all, by letting 
a little light in on the understanding, and touching 
the heart, either to take from them the disposition to 
offend one another, or to injure society, or to arm 
them with strength of purpose to resist every tempta- 
tion to do so. 

19. But there is another and a broader ground, 
still, on which to rest the power and duty of the State 
in regard to education. That which we have already 
noticed, is enough for the authority, if the State 
choose to exercise it, and in the opinion of your com~ 
mittee, endugh for the duty also. But the considera- 
tion which we now approach; is not only sufficient 
for the abundant justification of authoritative action— 
it demands action, and the State could not justify it- 
self to the people without it. 

20. The people of this State, having-united them- 
selves together in a civil society, have agreed to se- 
cure to themselves, or to attempt to secure to them- 








selves, the highest advantages of the social compact, 
through the agency of certain forms of government 
and administration. 

21. We have adopted the representative system ; 
and we start from the position, that the whole politi- 
cal power of the country, much of it for immediate 
exercise, and all of it by ultimate reference, is in the 
hands of the people. And, on this grand position, as 
a basis, do all our constitutional forms absolutely rest. 
But just as children are unfit to govern themselves, 
so are uneducated men, being still children, though 
of huge growth, unfit to govern themselves. 

22. In one mode or another, associations of such 
men always have had, and always will have, protect- 
orsand masters; and we hardly need add, that a peo- 
ple with masters of any sort, as the basis of a free 
representative system, is a contradiction in terms. 

23. It is evident, therefore, that popular cultiva- 
tion, as diffusive aud general as the numbers com- 
posing the republic, is indispensable to the preserva- 
tion of our republican forms—and hence arises the 
great constitutional duty of the government. It is 
the dutyof _self-preservation, according to its actual 
mode of existence, for the sake of the common good. 

24. The highest good of the whule, as a body, is 
the object in view ; that good is to be attained only, 
according to the very terms of the original compact, 
through our adopted forms ; and the duty of preserv- 
ing ard maintaining those fosms, in their vigor and 
purity, becomes, at once, the.very highest duty and 
obligation of those who are entrusted with the admi- 
nistration. 

25. It is a duty, every instant, and perpetually, in 
force. No change of administration can affect it ; 
and the moment it is denied or neglected, that mo. 
ment is the cause of the republic repudiated and be- 
trayed. 

26. It is easy, we think, to know when this duty 
of maintaining our constitutional forms, by the care 
which is taken of the superstructure on which they 
rest, is in the way of being faithfully performed. 

27. The duty is not well provided for,unless some ra- 
tional plan of public instruction shall have been de- 
vised and adopted, the object and the probable effect 
of which shall be, to lead to the cultivation of every 
child in the community, at least so far as to fit them 
all, without exception to the extent of their capabili- 
ties, for an intelligent discharge of the common and 
ordinary duties and responsibilities of social and po- 
litical life, to which all, or nearly all, are called by the 
very conditions of our social and political forms. 

28. The future mother must be educated in every 
female child—a matter not to be neglected if we 
would have men in the republic ; and in every male 
child, must be educated the future elector, juror, and 
local administrator. 

29. The duty of being educated, is, ur.doubtedly, 
one of positive obligation, resting on every citizen, as 
part of the original compact between every citizen 
and the whole body of citizens ; and as far as instruc- 
tion is attainable in youth, the obligation rests on pa- 
rents and guardians. It is a duty which by no means 
concerns the individual only; it is one in which 
every other individual, and the whole community, 
have a deep interest. 





30. The verdict of jurors, and the decision of a 
contested election, perhaps by the casting vote of a 
single person, are matters of vast concernment to 
others, besides those who render the verdict, or tum 
the election. 


* * * * * * * 


31. Nor is it enough, in our judgment, to satisfy 
the demands of the test now referred to, that our 
common schools are made accessible to all classes, 
the poorest as well as the better conditioned. If the 
system stopped here, it would aid in creating the 
very distinction and separation which ought to be 
avoided. In the first place, the condition of the 
common schools themselves must be elevated ; and 
if it is not, the consequence will soon be that they 
will come to be regarded as the seminaries of the 
poor, when the rich will desert them ; yielding them 
neither countenance nor support any farther than 
forced to do so, or contributing to sustain them, like 
other institutions for the poor, as public charities. 


32. The condition of these schools, then, must be 
elevated. They must be common places of resort 
for all classes as far as possible, where the youth of 
the same neighborhood, however otherwise separated, 
may meet, as youth now meet, in our academies and 
colleges, to sacrifice all distinctions except such as 
grow out of various success in the prosecution of the 
same studies. 

33. But this is not all: the way to the higher 
schools—to the academies and colleges—must be 
open, at least to the young man of genius and enter 
prise among the classes of the indigent, as well as to 
his more wealthy rival. 

34. There is one way, and only one, in which this 
can be done ; and that is, by such liberal endowment 
of the better schools, by private munificence and 
State patronage, as will bring down the wages of 
instruction to the person taught, to a moderate sym. 

35. When this is accomplished, the balance be- 
tween the wealthy and poorer classes will be easily 
struck ; for though their relative numbers will still 
be unequal in these schools, the sum of knowledge 
and intellectual power among the sturdy and ambi- 
tious sons of poverty, will be, out and out, equal to 
that acquired and displayed by the more numerous 
class of those amorg whom must always be many 
whom indulgence and luxury have enervated. 

36. Your committee are happy in having it in 

their power to state, that the principle here suggested 
in relation to the higher schools, is one which has 
long be.n recognised and acted on in this State ; and 
it needs only to be carried out, and properly applied, 
to make it efficient in producing the best and most 
auspicious results. 
» 37. Your committee would now ask attention more 
particularly to the system of public instruction in this 
State, and to the measures proposed by us for its im- 
provement. We speak of course only of those scho- 
lastic institutions to which the public bounty flows, 
and which are under the care and supervision of the 
public authorities. 

38. These institutions are : lst, common schools ; 
2d, academies; 3d, colleges; and 4th, a State Uni- 
versity ; this last, however, never having yet become 
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a school, but only existing as a board of inspection 
and visitation. 

39. To begin with the common schools. Your 
committee suppose that it must be conceded on all 
hands, that the children of this State who receive in- 
struction in these schools are, in no degree, educated 
as they ought to be. 

40. Apply to them the test of qualification already 
stated in this report, and it is certain that the mass 
fall vastly below the proper standard ; and we do not 
hesitate to affirm that it is just as important as the 
continued existence of peace, security and republican 
freedom among us, that a decided effort should at 
once be made to elevate the standard of instruction in 
the common schools. With every year, nay, with 
every month’s delay, the army of the uneducated is 
reinforced with frightful numbers; and we are of 
opinion that nothing but prompt action can save us. 

41. And why are the 500,000 children of the State, 
though attending school, for the most part unedu- 
cated? We would repeat, and we would, if possible, 
teach every parent in the State to repeat, after M. 
Cousin, the pregnant maxim—“ As is the master so 
is the school.” It is simply because the schools are 
net supplied with good teachers that we have not 
good scholars. 

42. To this point then, the attention of your com- 
mittee has been earnestly directed; and after entez- 
taining a variety of propositions on the subject, we 
have come to the conclusion on the whole, that it is 
better to take the plan already adopted by the Regents 
of the University, for the instruction of common 
school teachers, rather than to attempt a new one, 
and to give it at once sufficient extension to adapt it 
to the exigencies of the State. 

43. We propose, therefore, that there shall be a 
department for the education of teachers in one acad- 
emy in every county of the State ; and we are satis- 
fied, after mature examination, that, while the pres- 
ence of a normal school in each county cannot fail to 
be salutary in its influence on many accounts, there 
will be no more than a competent supply of teachers 
from these sources, whether for the immediate or the 
permanent demand, provided only we can succeed in 
creating and increasing that demand, as we think will 
be done, if the measures which we contemplate for 
that end shall meet with the favor and approbation of 
the Legislature. 

44. It is undoubtedly true, that in the present 
state of popular education, and with the prevalent 
indifference to the whole subject in the districts, 
no very great number of well qualified instructors 
would meet with employment, at competent wages, in 
the district schools. It would not be enough, ther.:- 
fore, to furnish well-taught teachers. They would 
still be forced to seek employment elsewhere, or in 
other or more profitable speculations. By doing only 
somuch, therefure, we should do nothing valuable. 

45. We must go further, and prepare the way, if 
possible, for the prompt introduction of the masters 
we may furnish, into the ready and well paid service 
of popular instruction. And it is the attempt to 
solve this most difficult problem, which has cost your 
committee more anxiety and labor than every thing 
else connected With the entire subject. We will sub- 





mit to the House the result of our deliberations on 
this important point. 

46. And first, we propose to make the establish- 
ment of district libraries, heretofore attempted in this 
State by a law of 1835, imperative and certain, as 
prayed for by various petitions before us The law, 
as it now stands, authorises each district to tax itself 
for this object—$20 the first year, and $10 every 
year afterwards. 

47. We propose that the same sums shall still be 
realized for these objects; but that the State shall 
furnish half; while it shall be the duty of the districts, 
without choice, to tax their own property for the re- 
mainder. 

48. The law as it now stands has been nearly a 
nullity. We can hear of but few, exceedingly few 
districts, who have availed themselves of its pro- 
visions. Some solitary libraries, however, have been 
established after great efforts and sacrifices on the 
part of individuals ; and from these we have the most 
satisfactory testimony that the benefits flowing from 
them have exceeded the highest expectations of the 
most sanguine advocates of the plan. 

49. To secure the benefits of these libraries at all, 
we are entirely satisfied that it is indispensable to 
make the levying of the tax on the districts compul- 
sory; but while the State commands in this matter, 
as it ought to, we think it should also show a becom- 
ing liberality ; and this it will do by appropriating 
more than: $100,000 the first year to the single ob- 
ject. 

50. The committee would not disguise that they 
regard the establishment of these libraries as a thing 
of the very last consequence ; and if 1efused by the 
Legislature, they are free to confess that they shall 
look to all substantial improvement in the common 
school system, as omething rather to be depaired of 
than to be expected or hoped for. - 

51. With these libraries in possession, it is calcu- 
lated, on proper and sufficient data, that below seven 
and eight millions of volumes of books will at once 
be brought into use and perusal in this State, where 
now scarcely a book is read; and that seven or eight 
hundred thousand persons, male and female, young 
and old, will become attentive and instructed read- 
ers, of whom scarcely one is now entitled to the 
name of reader. Who can undertake to compute the 
sum of benefits arising from such a condition of 
things !—the intellectual tastes and habits that may 
be formed—the new sympathies springing up between 
parent and child—the desertion of old haunts of dis- 
sipation and old habits of vice—the new and swarm- 
ing births of thought and fancy that must occur—the 
occasional discoveries which genius may make of it- 
self and its wonderful powers and impulses—the pas- 
sions that shall be calmed—the differences that shall 
be healed—the broils that shall be quieted and allayed 
—the families, and neighborhoods, and country that 
shall be blessed—who can contemplate all this, and 
more that might be thought of, and not tremble, as a 
man and a patriot, with the apprehension lest the 
country should lose, ov fail, through any cause, to 
realize benefits so immense and so indispensable ? 

52. It wili be seen that the committee place great 
reliance on the establishment of district libraries, in 





their influence on both parents and children, as a 
principal means of leading to the employment of 
competent teachers. But there are other means also 
on which we greatly rely. 

53. One ofthese is the very direct one of increasing 
very largely the fund appropriated by law for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ wages. It is proposed to double 
the sum supplied from the Stat2 Treasury for this 
object ; to double also the sum which the property in 
the several towns now pays by compulsory taxation ; 
and finally, to authorise the towns to double the sum 
which they are now allowed to raise by voluntary 
taxation. 

54. In this way the whole sum which would go 
into the hands of the Commissioners of Common 
Schools as putlic school moneys for distribution 
among the districts, would be about equal to the 
whole sum, including rate-bills, which was paid for 
teachers’ wages so late as 1833, and would fall but 
little more than $100,000 short of the whole sum 
thus paid, according to the last year’s returns. 

55. But the committee are unwilling to allow this 
large increase of public moneys for annual distribu- 
tion, without making an effort to secure a corres- 
pondent exertion and liberality on the part of those 
who furnish children for the schools. If this be not 
secured, more harm will be done than good. If 
higher wages are not to be paid to teachers than be- 
fore, if the services of a better order of instructers 
are not to be required; if the standard is not to be 
materially raised, then will this additional public 
bounty be wasted, and the extraordinary burthen of 
taxation which property will be made to bear, be only 
oppressive and tyrannical ; because in no degree use- 
ful. The poor who are unable to pay rate-bills will 
receive no more benefit from the schools than they 
now do; while those who are able, but unwilling to 
pay, will wholly escape the payment of their just pro- 
portion of the expenses of tuition for their own chil- 
dren, by casting the whole burthen on the State and 
on property. 

56. To avoid the evils here suggested, and to se- 
cure the employment of qualified teachers at fair 
prices, as fast as they can be found or furnished, the 
committee propose two or three changes of some im- 
portance in the details of the common school system. 

57. It is proposed, in the first place, to establish a 
minimum of prices as the wages of instruction in the 
schools receiving any share of the public monies— 
the monthly wages of the male teachers to be not less 
than fifteen dollars, and those of female teachers not 
less than te:—at the same time extending the term 
during which the school must be kept in each year, 
from three months, which is the present requisition of 
the law, to six months. 

58. In connexion with this new provision in re- 
gard to wages, the committee recommend a slight, 
but yet, as we believe, an important change in the 
manner of ascertaining the qualifications of teachers. 
The whole subject of local inspection undoubtedly 
demands revision. At present, however, we only 
propose that candidates for teachers of a certain de- 
scription of schools to which we shall presently refer, 
shall only be admitted to examination by the local 
inspectors on their presenting some proper testimo 
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nial of their scholarship from some of the higher 
schools, academies or colleges ; and that in all cases 
the candidates for teachers of common schools shall 
be examined by or under the direction of the inspec- 
tors, in certain studies and subjects which shall be, 
from time to time, named and prescribed by the super- 
intendent. 

59. With the same object and result in view, it is 
neat proposed to make a most important change in 
the principle on which the additional fands, whether 
derived from the State treasury or from local taxation, 
shall be distributed among the districts. On the 
plan now proposed, the apportionment by the super- 
intendent of the whole of the school money will be 
made precisely as heretofore, among the several 
counties, towns, and cities; and the new mode of 
distribution applies only to the moneys in the hands 
of the commissioners of each town. The proposition 
is, that in each town one equal half of the public 
school moneys in the hands of the commissioners, in- 
stead of being apportioned as the whole has hereto- 
fore been, among the several districts, in proportion 
to the number of children residing in each, between 
certain ages, shall hereafter be apportionate in a ra- 
tio according to the average monthly rate of wages 
paid to teachers for six months in each of the several 
districts. 
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CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 

The object of this Association being the extension 
and improvement of Education in Primary Schools 
in the United States, it shall be called 

“ The American Common School Society.” 
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The officers of this Society shall be—a President, 
Vice President, Treasurer, Secretary, Corresponding 
Secretary, an Executive Committee of five persons, 
and a Board of Directors, which may be convened at 
any time at the request of six members of the So- 
ciety. There may be Honorary Members and Ex- 
officio Directors in any part of the United States. 

ARTICLE III. 

There shall be an annual meeting of the Society in 
January, in the city of New York, at which reports 
of the previous year’s transactions shall be regularly 
made, and officers elected for the ensuing year. 
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The Secretaries of the Society shall act under the 

advice and direction of the Executive Committee. 
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a persona Patron of the Society and Director for 
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person a Member and Director for life; fifty dollars 
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and the payment of ten dollars an annual member. 

ARTICLE VI. 

There shall be an office open in the city of New 

York, where the publications of the Society, and other 
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PROSPECTUS. 

In announcing the organization of ‘‘ The American 
Common School Society ” to the public, it is deemed 
proper to mention some of the inducements which 
have led to the formation of the Association, and to 
explain, briefly, the proposed plan for the accomplish- 
ment of its purposes. 

The paramount importance of popular education in 
this country, is so very obvious, that no one can be 
found to question it ; and the least consideration of 
the strong and various claims which it has upon the 
Philanthropist, the Christian, and the Patriot, must 
stimulate all to inquire, how can the system of Com- 
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works on education, may be obtained. 


mon Schools be extended and rendered more efficient? 





It is believed that nineteen-twentieths of the Ame- 
rican people obtain at Common Schools all the educa- 
tion that they ever receive—and a very large portion 
of the children of our widely extended Republic are 
destitute of the benefits evenof Primary Schools : and 
yet these children are to enjoy the same political 
privileges that we do, and will certainly exercise an 
influence, for good or for evil, upon the institutions of 
our country. What but education, then, can protect 
them from the artful impositions of the demagogue ' 

The Society proposes to.devote its-energies to the 
improvement and extension of Primary Schools, 
throughout the United States ; and in thus adopting, 
for its exertion, a field commensurate with our whole 
country, it will keep itself aloof from all sectional and 
minor influences that would circumscribe its useful- 
ness, 

A cheap monthly newspaper will be published, 
which will contain the laws of the different States, 
providing for the support and regulation of Schools— 
Reports of successful Schools and systems of instruc- 
tion in the United States, and also in foreign coun- 
tries—Drawings of Model School Houses—Commu- 
nications of Literary Men on kindred subjects, and 
earnest appeals to Parents, Teachers, Pupils, and 
School Inspectots, to co-operate in elevating the 
standard of Common School education. 

To offer premiums for good School Books, which 


may be printed and sold by the agents of the Society. 
To communicate with Auxiliary Societies and cor- 
respondents, for the collection of facts and for the 
distuibution of information ; and to arouse attention 
by public lectures on the subject. 

To open an office in the city ef New York, where 
all books and information relative to Schools, in this 
as well as in foreign countries, may be collected, and 
be accessible to inquirers—-and where all the publica- 
tions of the Society, and other approved books on 
education, may be purchased. 


Subscriptions already made to the Society 
—The List to be continued. 
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Tue Girt’s Reapine Boor, in Prose and Poetry, 
for Schools. By Mrs. L. H. Sicourney: Pub- 
lished by J. Orville Taylor, New York. 


This little volume we have carefully examined, 
and feel that we cannot too highly commend it. The 
admirable selection of topics, and the style of treating 
them, do great credit to the judgment and heart of the 
writer. ‘The volume has been especially framed for 
the young of her own sex, on the principle of combin- 
ing “ with the accomplishment of reading sentiments 
that are feminine in their character, and knowledge 
that enters into the elements of woman’s duty.”— 
Mrs. Sigourney has completely attained her object ; 
and has entitled herself not only to the gratitude of 
her own sex, but to the thanks of every father and 
brother in the land—wN. Y. Cour. ¢ Enq. 













